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ABILITY, CAPACITY AND POTENTIALS 





Research Department 
The Training School at 


MARGARET M. RIGGS, Ph. D. Vieslind, Now iow 

Years ago psychologists solemnly tried to separate the effects of 
heredity from the effects of environment in order to decide how much 
each contributed to the person’s behavior. Today we recognize that their 
effects are inseparable, that no part of behavior is purely learned, or 
purely innate. For example, in order to see, light and an eye must 
combine in an experience recognizable as sight. Students are taught to 
say that heredity and environment interact at every living moment. At 
the same time, teachers and clinicians talk about Johnny’s supposed en- 
dowment in relation to his demonstrated abilities as if the two were 
distinct. A hasty search of the recent clinical literature failed to show 
fany concise discussion of whether one can think of capacity as being 
separate from performance without becoming tangled in a modern ver- 
sion of the old nature-nurture controversy. The following analysis 
attempts to fill the lack. 


In the first place, heredity acts as a barrier, ruling out certain pos- 
sibilities. Heredity in itself does not say what shall happen; it only de- 
cides what is not possible. For example our human genes forever forbid 
us to become horses, to spin spider webs, to grow wings and fly. Every- 
thing our heredity does not bar may be called our hereditary potential. 
The range of things permitted is much wider than we usually think. For 
example, probably not one of us was genetically prohibited from being 
at least six inches taller if the proper pituitary stimulation had come at 
the proper time. War experiences showed that we all “have insanity in 
our genes”, that is, under sufficient stress, everyone of us might break 
down. Many other things much more bizarre are potentially possible, 
according to the geneticists. 

In the first minutes after conception, however, the fertile cell inter- 
acts with surrounding conditions to start a long process of narrowing 
down the hereditary potentialities. The egg is properly bedded in the 
placenta, thus ruling out all the potential and genetically permitted ad- 
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justments of the fetus to improper placement. The mother does, or does 
not, pass on to the embryo the effects of anemia, or of German measles, 
From pregnancy through birth and life, until death intervenes, the pro. 
gressive elimination of possibilities goes on. 

At any given moment the state of the organism may be called its 
constitution. The range of things still within the bounds of genetic possi. 
bility now or in the future, may be called the constitutional potential. 

. Under this definition, normal two-year old babies have the constitutional 
potential to broad-jump four feet, although this potentiality can be cut 
off at any time through crippling. In their mid-thirties most men cannot 
climb a thirty-foot rope hand over hand, yet a few weeks training would 
give them the muscular development to realize this potentiality. At 
seventy, age might have so narrowed their constitutional potential that 

,no training would help them. At all times, the portion of a person’s 
hereditary potential that he still has a chance to realize, is synonymous 
‘with his constitutional potential, and throughout life unrealized poten- 
tialities probably exist. 

Whatever the organism is capable of doing at any given moment we 
will call constitutional capacity. In the examples above, the babies do 
not have the constitutional capacity to broad-jump, nor do men have the 
capacity to climb ropes until they grow the proper muscles. In child- 
hood the constitutional capacity is always less than the potential, while 
in later years the two diminish slowly, hand in hand. To have the capa- 
city for an act does not, however, guarantee that one can immediately 

_ perform it. Most normal Americans, for example, are capable of say- 
ing “bread and butter” in Turkish, but cannot for lack of teaching. 


ee 


Psychologists tend to use the word “‘endowment” loosely, to refer 
to both capacity and potential. When we report that a child has dull 
normal endowment but is functioning at a moron level, do we mean that 
he will develop at an accelerated or sustained rate and so be dull normal 
at maturity, or do we mean that given proper treatment he could show 
dull normal performance now? To avoid ambiguity we should proba- 
bly distinguish between current endowment, synonymous with constitu- 
tional capacity, and potential endowment, synonymous with constitu- 
tional potential. 

This brings us to consider the concept of ability. This term usually 
means what a person can do without further learning. Anything some- 
one does is obviously within his ability. Confusion arises however when 
we ask whether a person has “potential abilities” or “latent abilities”. 
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Does a:child ever “have lots of ability but just won’t use it?” When a 
child refuses to draw a man for us, is he unable or ‘simply “unmoti- 
vated?” If a child traces the model when he is told to copy a square, 
because he has not grasped the directions, is he unable to do the task? 
‘The cold-blooded but honest answer would seem to be that a person’s 
ability is what he does. If he fails for any reason, he has not demon- 
strated ability. It would be better to speak of untapped capacities 
rather than “Jatent abilities”. 

From this point of view, tests measure ability but cannot measure 
capacity or potential. If this be so, of what use are logical but forever 
unmeasurable concepts? When we talk of a child’s “actual endowment” 
is it just an expression of exasperated faith? The answer seems to be 
that the terms. ‘capacity’ and ‘potential’ have predictive meaning. Tech- 
nically speaking they represent intervening variables with inferred exis- 
tence, measured indirectly by the effects. In studying a series of cases 
we find that the people who do one thing are able to learn another. Then 
we apply this finding predictively to the case at hand. For example, if 
Johnny has learned French, we predict he will be able to learn Spanish; 
therefore we say he has the capacity to learn Spanish although he does 
not have Spanish-speaking ability at present. In the case of a disturbed 
or unmotivated child we predict from the things he does with all his 
heart that he would do other things better if he put the same amount of 
effort into them. 

For the majority of cases, within the limits of statistical error, the 
MA (mental age) may be used to predict intellectual capacity and the 
IQ (intelligence quotient) may be used to predict intellectual potential. 
If we know what things children of a given mental age on a given test 
are able to learn, we predict the same learning is within the capacity of - 
any particular child with this MA. Of course if our child is not like the 
.. sample on which we base the prediction, his MA may not be properly 
representative of others, and our guesses will be wrong. 

Prediction of future capacity, i. e. potential endowment, on the ba- 
sis of current IQ is even more liable to error. Numerous unforseen fac- 
tors may disturb the ratio between mental and chronological matura- 
tion. For example, mental growth may be cut short through psychosis or 
brain damage. As we become acquainted with the intellectual charac- 
teristics of more and more varieties of people, and as we invent better 
:ways of measuring abilities, we will be better able to predict capacities 
and potentialities still locked within the person. It is well known for 
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example that some apparently defective children go on to develop nor. 
‘mal intelligence during their twenties. These “late developers” were ac. 
tually cases of intellectual retardation rather than intellectual deficit, 
though no oné knew it, and their early IQs were not predictive of later 
normal capacity. If we had known how to identify these cases when 
they were young, we could have made more accurate predictions of their 
true potentials, and saved their parents much heartache. 


Not all abilities are highly correlated with each other. Musical 
skills cannot be predicted from the IQ for example. Manufacturers 
wish that they had a test for manual accuracy that would apply to more 
than one sort of task. This leads us to assume that the person does not 
have equal capacities and potentialities for all things. Even with the 
best of environmental opportunity the person will always be able to do 
some things better than others. Also because of personal preferences 
and differences in training, the amount of ability for a given task may 


FIGURE 1 
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not correspond to the amount of capacity for it, and the amount of ca- 
pacity, especially in youth, may not correspond to the amount of poten- 
tial. It has been said that we never use even a fraction of our capacities, 
and we have already said that our constitution is only a small portion of 
the hereditary potential present at conception. These various relation- 
ships may be diagrammed as shown in Figure 1. The inner-most region 
represents the limits of ability; the next represents the limits of consti- 
tutional capacity; the next the limits of constitutional potential; and 
the outermost represents hereditary potential. Everything the person 
actually does is within his abilities, his capacities and his hereditary 
and constitutional potentials. All things within his capacity are within 
his potential also at any given moment, and things within his potential 
are of course permitted by his heredity. 


In Figure 1 at point A for the person represented* there is much 
potential, fair capacity, but very little ability. This might represent 
boxing skill. At point B the person has relatively less capacity but has 
developed a good deal of ability; this point might represent the piano- 

playing he was forced to learn as a child. At point C, capacity and 
ability are both excellent, very nearly approximating the ultimate po- 
tential. This might represent mathematical skill expressed in a profes- 
sion such as atomic physics. At point D there is very little ability and 
very little capacity. This might represent perception of motion at the 
retinal periphery, an ability less valued in a physicist than in a fighter- 
pilot. 

Muscles, and to a certain extent glands, can be enlarged with use 
or shrunk with disuse throughout life, but nerve and brain tissues do 
not grow with use. In the adult the mental capacity of the brain is the 
same as the potential mental endowment, but in a child the two are far 
apart. Imagine that point A in figure 1 refers to a six-year-old’s skill in 
copying geometrical figures. He can be trained to do some what better, 
but will not realize his maximum potential for some years yet, regard- 
less of how much he is trained. It is futile to try to teach the growing 
child skills not yet within his capacity. In the light of this analysis, 
knowledge of the patterns of growth of the various mental processes is 
vital for designing an effective school program for both handicapped 
and normal children. One must capitalize on the child’s existing capa- 
cities at each maturational level. 





* Of course the figure is a purely hypothetical oversimplification of the complex physical 
and mental make-up of any person. As we have pointed out, capacities and potentials 
can only be inferred, not directly measured. 
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This raises the problem of ease of learning. We have reason to 
think, (from learning curves and from the classic Jimmy and Johnny 
twin study) that the closer a person comes to his absolute capacity, the 
harder it is for him to acquire further ability. Thus while a child with 
much effort might learn to add and subtract at MA 5, he will leam 
more quickly and with less strain at MA 7. We propose the hypothe. 
sis that there is a gradient of effort, so that in learning to bowl, for ex. 
ample, the closer one comes to the limits of capacity, the more difficult 
it is to improve. If children at MA 10 can learn to sight-read at a 
given level of speed and accuracy, it would take children of lower M. A. 
longer to reach the same criterion and they should show signs of greater 
effort, e. g. increased muscular tension, increased errors, and more emo. 
tional strain. From the standpoint of personality, if a child is forced 
jtoo close to his capacity level without commensurate reward in praise, 
‘he may come to hate the activity and balk at further effort. 


This brings up the problem of the desirability of a “well-rounded 
_education”. If the foregoing analysis is correct, in attempting to de- 
velop “well-rounded ability” a child might be pushed to the limit where 
he was most deficient, and discouraged from further effort in the areas 
_ of his best endowment. Actually we have an implicit base-line in mind 
‘for every child, namely “average ability for children his age”. Then 
‘we discover how far above or below that point he is in each area. Our 
educational system demands, in effect, that every child must reach a 
given minimal level in all subjects before promotion, i. e. eighth-grade 
reading, arithmetic, civics, etc. Being above the minimum in one or two 
subjects is not allowed to compensate for deficiencies in the others. 
Thus implicitly we are committed to the educational goal of well- 
rounded achievement. Once the child is well into high school however, 
we suddenly recognize his capacity is different for various subjects. 
Vocational guidance programs are set up to help him discover his 
“natural bent” after he has been forced for ten years or so to be 
ashamed of it. Teacher says, “Johnny, you do such nice arithmetic, | 
think you must be able to do better in English. Put more effort on your 
grammar until you catch up; let the arithmetic go for awhile; you 
musn’t become one-sided.” 

What would be the alternative? Perhaps we should aim at well 
rounded effort rather than well rounded achievement. In terms of Figure 
1, the child would be permitted to develop each ability to the same rela- 
tive distance from capacity in each subject, the distance being measured 
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by fatigue and by interest, rather than by accomplishment. In practice, 
he would be given equal amounts of time on each subject, with an extra 
unbudgeted study period to spend as he pleased. He would be promoted 
and graduated, on the average of his various achievements rather than 
on the minimal level of each. Sixth grade reading and composition, 
fourth grade drawing and geography, third grade arithmetic and sev- 
enth grade science would promote the child to “fifth year” standing at 
school. A bar graph of his achievements by the time he reached senior 
high-school would make most vocational testing rather unnecessary! 


For slightly retarded children, especially for those with some or- 
ganic deficit, the system of “well-rounded” achievement is pure cruelty. 
School hours and after-school hours are spent grinding away at the 
tasks on which the child is most certain to fail. He is often accused of 
wasting time when he tries to capitalize on his assets. (He learns lists 
of birds or makes of cars rather than multiplication tables—shocking! ) 
No wonder such defeated children become truants and behavior 
problems. 

For the more seriously retarded child, certain capacities, e. g. ver- 
bal abstraction, reasoning, may never develop even to the minimum 
level necessary for further classroom learning. At the same time other 
capacities maturate at a near normal rate, e. g. memory for places and 
routes. For these children true special education is a necessity if they 

_are to be helped to compensate for a defective intellect. 


Only careful longitudinal analysis can ferret out the complicated 
capacities and potentials of children whose mental handicaps are of 
varied types. Predictions would differ for children with a mental age 
of 5 years and IQ of 52, if one were mongoloid, one had retarded 
parents, one suffered birth injury, and one were retarded on an unex- 
plained and possibly motivational basis. In the light of current re- 
search, it seems necessary to adopt the hypothesis that differences be- 
tween these children, and perhaps differences between normal children 
of the same mental age, must be expressed in terms of intellectual pat- 
terning. As the maturing mind develops new capacity levels, patterns of 
ability grow and shift also; at any stage different children, equal in 
mental age, may need and be ready to absorb different types of train- 
ing. Until we know more about such patterns and so become able to 
predict potential capacities at maturity from present abilities, planned 
programs for special training are at best intuitive, and at worst, sheer 
mental cruelty to the child who is forced to fail. 
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SUMMARY: 


A continuing interaction between environment and genetic endow. 
ment narrows hereditary potentialities down to a given constitutional po. 
tential for each person. In the growing years the person’s potential en. 

_dowment is vastly greater than his current capacity; at maturity, 
. however, the person’s intellectual capacity and his intellectual potential 
are probably one and the same. During the growth process it is futile 
to try to teach a child something he does not have the capacity to leam, 
Ability is whatever a person can do without further learning. Our 
tests measure abilities, not capacities or potentials. From demonstrated 
abilities, however, we can predict capacities, and sometimes potentials; 
if a child learns a certain thing we predict he has the endowment to 
learn another thing. It seems probable that people are endowed with 
different amounts of capacity for different tasks, and that the pattern 
of their abilities does not always correspond to the pattern of their ca- 
pacities. In trying to develop a ‘well rounded mind’ we often push 
the child to develop much ability where he has little capacity and re- 
strain him from using his best endowment for fear of having him be- 
come ‘one-sided’. Our standard educational procedure requires a cer- 
tain minimum skill in each area for promotion, rather than permitting 
,the person to spend equal effort at each task and be promoted on the 
average of his various achievements. This is particularly important for 
.the sub-normal child, who often is forced to grind away at the precise 
material on which he is most likely to fail until, in defeat, he becomes 

_emotionally disturbed or delinquent. Educationists would like to de- 
sign programs of special education which would capitalize on each 
child’s assets and help him compensate for his deficits. Before this be- 
comes possible we must know much more about how to predict current 
and ultimate endowment from the abilities a child demonstrates at the 
moment. Research on patterns of intellectual growth should save us 
from running the risk of forcing our children to fail. 
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DR. DELP IS INSTRUCTOR 
IN NEW EXTENSION COURSE 





An extension course for teachers in the Vineland area and in At- 
lantic City was inaugurated in mid-September with Dr. Harold A. Delp, 
Coordinator of Educational Activities at The Training School, Vineland, 
as the instructor. More than 40 teachers enrolled for the course. 


Offered through the extension division of Newark State Teachers 
College, the course can be applied to Special Class certification as well 
as for advanced college credits of two semester hours. It is listed as 


“Curriculum Building for Different Maturation Levels” and is designed 
to train teachers in special schools and classes, as well as regular class- 


room teachers, in methods of adjusting their work to the various men- 
tal levels of pupils. Special emphasis is placed on work with the men- 
tally retarded. 


Beginning Tuesday, September 23, at 4:00 p. m., Dr. Delp held 
classes in the school building on The Training School grounds for 
teachers in the Vineland area. Teachers on The Training School staff, 
from the Vineland State School, and from downtown Vineland were 


-enrolled. The course is given each Tuesday afternoon from 4:00 to 
.5:00 from September 23 through January, with no sessions during the 


Christmas holiday period. 


The same course is offered in Atlantic City on Thursday evenings, 
for 8 weeks. Classes are held there from 4:00 to 6:00 p. m., and from 
7:00 to 8:30, in the Junior High School building. 


An educator of long experience and a clinical psychologist as well, 
Dr. Delp came to The Training School last year from the University of 
Minnesota where he directed the Psycho-Educational Clinic. A graduate 
of the University of Florida, he took his master’s degree there and his 
Ph. D. degree at the University of Nebraska. 
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MANY NEW ACTIVITIES 
ON SUMMER OUTING PROGRAM 





— 


The summer recreation program at The Training School was one 

of the most extensive in recent years. Outings to parks and beaches, 

, fishing trips, baseball games, and evening parties augmented the activi. 

‘ties at the day camp and swimming pool, both of which ran on full-time 
schedules. 


Bert W. Schmickel, supervisor of cottage life, and Horace Eyre, 
boys’ supervisor, were in charge of the over-all program. They were 
assisted during the summer months by Daniel Christy of Elmer, N. J, 
a senior at Earlham College, Richmond, Indiana; Mary Ann Martz of 
Pottsville, Pa., a junior at Bloomsburg State Teachers College in Penn. 
_ sylvania; and David Rosenberg, well known Vineland athlete, who is a 
student at Princeton University. 


Camp Mento, the school’s summer camp near Menantico Colony, 
was in full swing daily under the supervision of Mrs. Elizabeth McCar. 
thy, Ralph Ransom, and Mrs. Walter Gregg. Scores of boys and girls 
enjoyed outings there which included swimming, hikes, and outdoor 
games of all kinds. At the nearby Colony, swimming in Lake Merrie, 
evening softball and baseball games were regular pastimes. 


On two occasions groups of boys were taken to Philadelphia to 
baseball games. Daniel F. Graham, assistant superintendent, and Mr. 
‘Schmickel took a group early in the season to a night game between the 
Philadelphia A’s and Detroit. On September 5, fifty boys saw an after- 
noon game between the A’s and the New York Yankees. They were ac- 
companied by Mr. Schmickel, Mr. Rosenberg and two members of the 
cottage parents staff, Edward Evans and Joseph Shue. 


Another group of boys enjoyed an all-day outing at Parvin State 
park with Mr. and Mrs. Abraham Freitag, house parents at Branson 
Cottage. Swimming, games, and picnic meals were on the day's 
schedule. 
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Late in July, 35 girls who help prepare and serve the meals at 
Maxham Hall were given a “turnabout” dinner through the courtesy of 
Mrs. Guy P. Bible of Philadelphia, wife of the president of the Board 
of Trustees. Special favors and place cards were used on the tables and 
‘ steak dinner was served to the girls by staff members. 

Early in August, a group of older boys, mainly from Craven and 
Hutchinson cottages, enjoyed a day at Atlantic City visiting the Steel 
Pier and other points of interest. They were accompanied by Mrs. 
Frieda Bryant and Miss Ruth Diehling of the school’s cottage staff. 

Miss Kay Piccine and Fred Rice headed a committee which planned 
a swim-and-picnic party at Camp Mento for 50 boys, girls and staff 
members who work at the school’s store and cannery. 

Ten boys at the school worked toward, or renewed, their Red Cross 
jife saving certificates at the pool each Wednesday and Friday night. 
_ Their volunteer instructor was Daniel Peterson of Pennsville, N. J., 

registered Red Cross aquatic instructor. 

The week before Labor Day, a number of boys were taken to a per- 
formance of the Ice-Capades at the auditorium in Atlantic City. Thirty 
others enjoyed an all-day fishing trip on the bay, coming home with a 
large catch and numerous pictures to “prove” their fish stories. 


Dates to Remember: 





Saturday, May 2, 1953—Parents Association dinner at Savoy-Plaza 
Hotel, 5th Ave., and 58th St., New York. This is the second annual 
event; the first was held this year on May 10 at the Waldorf-Astoria 
Hotel in New York. 

Wednesday, May 20, 1953—“Vineland Day”, sponsored by the 
New Jersey State Federation of Women’s Clubs. 

Wednesday, June 10, 1953—“Annual Day” Meeting of The Asso- 
ciation of The Training School. 
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TRAINING SCHOOL DISPLAYS 
TAKE PRIZES AT COUNTY FAIR 





a 


Sixty boys and several staff members from The Training School 
visited Cumberland County Fair at Bridgeton during the week of Sep. 
tember 15 to see the colorful displays and exhibits, including those 
from the school here. 

Arranged under the supervision of the Farm and Dietetics Depart. 
ments, the exhibits at the fair were designed to demonstrate the fine 
quality of food grown and preserved at the school. Flowers, hand. 
crafts, pets, and samples of academic training were also on display. Mr. 
and Mrs. Henry Renne, Angelo Perri, Mrs. Alice M. Nash, Edward Cos. 
ta, Fred Rice, Thomas F. Kershner, Miss Emma Bernsky, and Bert 
Williams of the school staff assisted with The Training School booth 
and displays this year. Henry Renne is farm supervisor at the school 
and Angelo Perri is farm foreman at Menantico Colony. 


Products from both the school farm and from Menantico were 
used. In the booth itself, the vari-colored assortment of fruits, vegeta- 
bles, canned goods, flowers, and handwork were framed around the 
dates “1888-1952” spelled out with large white onions. 


In the midweek judging, several first prizes came to The Training 
School. Judges gave top awards to plate displays of Grimes Golden 
apples, Rome Beauty apples, beets, cabbage (best single head), and 
eggplant. Second prizes were received on Baldwin, Starking, and Red 

- Delicious apples and third prizes on onions and watermelons (single 
specimen). 

In the poultry judging, a second prize was awarded a Training 
School crossbreed pullet and a fourth prize to a New Hampshire pullet. 
The booth exhibit of the school received a “Special Award”. 

In special competitions, Charles B. of The Training School won 
first, second and third prizes for his six “Tumbler” pigeons. Bert Wil- 
liams, school carpenter, won four Ist prizes and four 2nd prizes on his 
showing of eight White King pigeons. He also won first, second, and 
third prizes with a showing of ten Roller pigeons. 
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STAFF MEMBERS PARTICIPATE 
IN APA NATIONAL CONVENTION 


Five members of The Training School staff attended sessions of the 
American Psychological Association convention in Washington, D. C., 





during the week of September 1 to 6. 


Dr. Walter Jacob, director of the school; Dr. Kar] F. Heiser, co- 
ordinator of research; Dr. Harold A. Delp, coordinator of educational 
activities; Dr. Margaret M. Riggs and Monte Bliss, psychologists, joined 
delegates from all parts of the United States and many foreign coun- 
tries for the series of discussions and conferences on the 6-day program. 


Dr. Jacob and Dr. Delp returned after attending the first two days’ ses- 


sions but the others remained for additional meetings. 

Dr. Heiser served as chairman of three major sessions: The confer- 
ence of Chief Psychologists from Internship Centers; the symposium on 
Professional Problems in Clinical Psychology; and the meeting of the 
APA Committee on Practicum Training. He also participated in the 
Conference of Representatives of Army Clinical Training Programs and 
University Department Heads held at Walter Reed Hospital, and the 
APA Education and Training Board Conference. 

Dr. Delp made his annual report as chairman of the Committee on 
Mentally Handicapped to the Division of School Psychologists at a 
business meeting on the opening date. He also participated in a round- 
table on “Problems of Parents of Mentally Retarded Children”. 

Most sessions of the convention were held in the Mayflower and 


Statler Hotels in Washington. 


Speakers Bureau Busy 





The Speakers Bureau of The Training School, operating through 
the Public Relations Department, already has 13 club engagements 
listed for staff members during the coming year. They include clubs at 
Atlantic City, Millville, South Amboy, Delanco, Clementon, Erlton, 
Edgewater, Orange, Cedar Grove, Millington, Long Branch, Newfield 
and Vineland. 
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TRAINING SCHOOL EXPLORERS 
AT WEST POINT SCOUT EVENT 





—— 


When more than 1,000 Boy Scouts, Explorers, arid Scouting leaders 
gathered at West Point Military Academy on Saturday, September 27, 
ten young men and two staff leaders from The Training School, Vine. 
land, were present to participate in the all-day activities. 

“Tt was a big day for the boys,” Dr. Walter Jacob, Director of the 
school, said. “And they earned it with their excellent work. We have 
more than 100 Scouts and Explorers on the grounds now and a Cub 
Pack for the younger boys is on the way.” 

Those making the trip were Russell L. Looker. of the school’s 
Scout Committee; Benjamin Rose. of Menantico Colony, advisor 
to Explorer Post 139; Albert P., assistant scoutmaster; Paul B.,. and 

Clifford B., assistant post advisors; George C., senior crew leader; 
George R., deputy senior crew leader; Peter H., and Henry S., crew 
leaders, as well as other members of Explorer Post 39: George M, 
David L., and Melville T. : 


After breakfast at 4:30 a. m., The Training School group left for 
West Point in two cars at 5:00 o’clock. A full day of events, beginning 
at 8:30, was scheduled for this 1952 “West Point Day” which attracted 
guests from the entire Region Two of The Boy Scouts of America. 

There was a tour of the Academy with cadet escort until 11:30. 
During noon hour, the visitors were welcomed by officials of the school, 
ate a picnic lunch, and inspected military equipment. At 12:50 they 
witnessed an event which yearly attracts thousands of visitors to West 
Point —a “Full Dress Review by the Cadets” on the spacious parade 
grounds. 

At 2:00 p, m., the day reached its climax at the football stadium 
when all guests saw the Army vs. South Carolina game. Following the 
game, the Vineland group left for home, eating dinner enroute. 

Serving on the Scout Committee at The Training School are Dr. 
Harold A. Delp, Council training chairman and institutional represen- 
tative; Bert W. Schmickel, District training chairman; Dr. James S. 
Wittman, Jr., Henry Renne, Lewis F. W. Hawk, C. Emerson Nash, 
Robert H. Gottsleben, Abraham Freitag, Horace Eyre, Thomas B. 
Keener, Dr. Karl F. Heiser, Jack MacDonald, Frank Gudelaskas, Monte 
Bliss and Mr. Looker. 
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TAKES ENCEPHALOGRAPHY COURSE 


Dr. Herman D. Arbitman, member of the psychology staff at The 
Training School, was sent by the school to Clevéeland-on August 11 for 
a six weeks training course in clinical electro-encephalography, a me- 
thod of measuring and recording brain “waves”. He has been studying 
with Dr. Andre Weil. Part of the courses are given in the Cleveland 
Clinic and others in the Cleveland State Hospital. 

The Training School plans to install an electroencephalograph 
sometime during the coming year since it is useful in helping to diagnose 
various types of brain damage and other brain disorders. The appara- 
tus will greatly expedite research efforts since children now must be 
taken to Philadelphia or other cities for such tests. 

Dr. Arbitman is a native of Cleveland and is a graduate of Western 
Reserve University there. He received his doctor’s degree in phycho- 
biology at Cornell University three years ago. He has been a member of 
the research staff here-since September 1949. 





AMONG OUR RECENT VISITORS 





Visitors rn many parts of the. United -States and several foreign 
countries. were guests at ‘The Training School during the summer and 
early fall. They included -Margrete L. Never, psychologist from the 
University of Oslo, Norway;. Jose Felix. Castillo of Maracaibo, Vene- 
zuela; Siegfried Kubale, teacher of retarded. children. in Hannover, 
Germany; Maria C. Janssen, psychologist in the Child Guidance Clinic 
at Alkmaar, Holland; Laurence J. Horowitz of Berkeley, Calif., and 
Jane McInnis of Tacoma, Wash., both psychologists; Sue Jacobs, Anne 
Kessler and Mrs. Gertrude E. Rotke, teachers, from Los Angeles, Calif., 
Agnes Balcar, special education teacher from Cedar Rapids, Iowa. 

Dr. Robert B. Norris of Lehigh University brought a number of 
teachers attending summer classes at the university for a day’s observa- 
tion at The Training School and other groups were here on similar 
trips from. Baltimore,-Md.,.Stockley; Del.,.and Philadelphia,- Penna. - 
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BOOK REVIEW ail 


The Retarded Child by Herta Loewy (1951, published by Philo. 
sophical Library, 15 East Fortieth Street, New York 16, New York, 
$3.75) contains a great deal of valuable information for all parents 
and teachers of mentally retarded children although it is written 
primarily for the British reader. Miss Loewy states that her book 
is written with regard to “the child with a mental defect” rather than 
with regard to the “mentally defective child”. The distinction between 
these two types of children, she says, is that the child with a mental 
defect is one “whose brain is sound and without any injury, but 
where a connexion from the brain is injured,” and the mentally de. 
fective child is a child whose brain itself is damaged. This distinc. 
tion is not now in common use in this country, and does not seem 
to be a clear distinction, even from Miss Loewy’s description. For. 
tunately, however, much of the material in the book is applicable 
to most types of mentally retarded children, with the exception of 
the very low grades. Although most marked success could be ob- 
tained by using Miss Loewy’s methods with children of borderline 
intelligence, many techniques she presents can be successfully used 
with mentally retarded children of lower intellectual status. 

Throughout the book Miss Loewy shows an excellent understand. 
ing of the personalities and problems of mentally retarded children. 
She understands that they do not want mere sympathy, and that with 
proper guidance and training they can grow up to be fairly well ad- 
justed individuals in their own right. 

She shows keen insight not only into the handicaps of the mentally 
retarded children, but also into the problems of the parents. She 
appreciates the parents’ problems, and at the same time tries to prod 
them into doing something concrete and useful for their children. 

A number of specific fields are covered in this book. There are 
detailed suggestions concerned with sense training, speech training, 
handwork, letters and numbers, words and sums, reading, writing, 
music and rhythm. Many techniques she uses to achieve these de- 
sired goals are excellent and well thought out. They are useful to 
parents of mentally retarded children of pre-school age as well as to 
those whose children attend special classes during the day. In fact, 
they should be useful to all people who teach mentally deficient 
children in one capacity or another. The chapter on sense training 
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js very interesting, and presents a number of new and challenging 
ideas which should be valuable in the general training of these 
children. 

Many of the games and exercises which Miss Loewy describes 
for use with these children are games which are not familiar to 
people in this country. It is possible, however, with some ingenuity, 
to make certain modifications in these games which will permit of 
their use with American children. 

Perhaps one of the most important chapters in the book is that 
entitled “The Grave and Recurrent Error”. In this chapter Miss Loewy 
pleads for several things which seem most worthwhile. First, she 
pleads for abandoning the term “ineducable”. She describes an all- 
too-frequent situation where, “The authorities and teachers do their 
best, and that their best is so insufficient is not always their fault. These 
children on their own showing need more than special help, they need 
extra-special help, and this cannot be given in the existing schools, 


ergo, they are ‘ineducable’.” 


She also pleads for delayed classification: “Because a child 
makes a poor showing either at an Intelligence Test or in a daily 
class, one must not make him willy nilly as a mental defective.” One 
must study the child thoroughly, and from all aspects of his behavior 
over a long period of time, before one applies this classification to 
him. Finally she appeals for more special schools which will con- 
tinue to teach retarded children, and which will be loath to give up 
and to lose faith in these children. 

This book, in general, is a very helpful one. However, there 
are some shortcomings which should be mentioned, although they do 
not detract greatly from the value of the book. One of these short- 
comings is concerned with Miss Loewy’s illustrations for many points 
she makes. Frequently one particular pupil, whom, Miss Loewy 
tutored, serves as the example for a guiding principle mentioned. It 
might have been better to select examples concerning other children, 
because the use of just this one case makes the reader wonder whether 
this particular girl was a “typical” mentally deficient child. Further- 
more, nowhere in the book does she mention the numerous articles 
concerned with the education and training of mentally deficient chil- 
dren. There might well have been some reference to this literature, 
even though she conceives of this book as being written primarily for 
laymen and parents of such children. 
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As happens sometimes in such a book, there are some statemenj 
and generalizations, particularly concerning mongolism, which 
be viewed with caution. For example, Miss Loewy states that, “Tt 
an accepted fact that all backward children are ‘musical’, and th 
music plays a large part in their education”. Even though there 
no definition of “musical”, one might take exception to Miss 
statement. The actual truth of the matter is that there are 
doubtedly “musical” children among mentally retarded children g 
well as “unmusical” or “not-musical” children—just as is the cas 
with children of normal intelligence. Another statement to 
one might take exception is that concerning the pituitary gland: “It 
this gland, of course, that is responsible for the Mongol condition... } 
The present status of research on mongolism indicates that the pituitary 
gland may be in part responsible for the condition, but that mu 
further information is necessary concerning the role of this gl 
before one can discuss its true etiological significance in mongolis 
The section entitled “Some Classifications and Adaptations” must 
be considered as being incomplete. Miss Loewy lists only four maje 
types of mentally deficient children in the “lower-grade mentalities": 
“(1) The Type of Child known as ‘Mongol’, (2) The Spastic Child, 
(3) The Aphasic Child, and (4) Children Suffering from Glandular 
Disfunctioning.” These are actually but a few of the recognized types” 
of mental deficiency. ; 
As stated above, however, all of these points are minor ones and. 
do not detract seriously from the value of the book. One must be on 
guard not to become over-optimistic concerning the effects of th 
treatments outlined by Miss Loewy. But once the tendency toward: 
over-optimism is controlled, parents, teachers and others who come. 
in contact with mentally retarded children will find this a most 
interesting and useful book. 
It might be well to end this review with one of Miss Loewy’s” 
statements: “Retarded children need not only special training, but 
extra-special schools. I know all the difficulties that face the harrassed | 
authorities. But sooner or later it must be faced, this need of a better 
way of education for the retarded child. It is urgent, not only to save | 
the country from having this extra burden, but to save the lives of | 
countless children from hopeless unfulfilment.” These are truly words | 


worth remembering. —Herman D. Arbitman, Ph.D. 


Research Department 
The Training School 
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